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Volume XI 


ORIENTING OUR PATRIOTISM! 


Tue minds of Americans have suffered 
rude shock since before the Great War be- 
gan and still more since it ceased: we had 
long lived happily in the assurance that 
our land was truly the home of freedom 
and equality and of the happiest people 
on earth. Our shores had long been the 
haven and refuge of the oppressed of all 
the earth. By almost imperceptible de- 
grees this happy state has been clouded: 
unrest, a word of ominous sound, has be- 
come common; discontent among workers, 
especially in great industries, has become 
almost chronic; even revolution has finally 
raised its head in unmistakable form. 
Worst of all, the protests have been made 
in the very names sacred to our own land 
—freedom, equality, the brotherhood of 
man. 

Sinee the Civil War another vast change 
has perfected itself: America, once unique 
and distinct in its social and economic 
order, with an immense predominance of 
individual] initiative and control, has grad- 
ually been made over into a European 
model in industry and trade: indeed 
American energy and genius have prob- 
ably gone/ beyond Europe and taken the 
lead in the concentration and consolida- 
tion of economie processes. 

What is America? What does America 
mean? In the midst of this startling as- 
similation of our social and economic 
order to that of the Old World, which we 
thought we had left behind, we must ask 


1 Presidential address before the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane, Wash., March 31, 
1920. 
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these questions. What is to distinguish 
American life and institutions and Amer- 
ican ideals and aims from those of any 
other land and people? 
coln’s time, ‘‘if we could know where we 


Now as in Lin- 


are and whither we art tending, we might 
better determine what to do.’’ 

America is to be found in one place, 
and only one, and that is in the hearts of 
men. This one truth held to against all 


contrary solicitations will keep us safe 
from innumerable specious fallacies and 
bring us steadily toward the full truth. 
Our nation sprang from the deepest im 
pulse of the heart of man: she was ‘‘con- 
as Lincoln said at 
Gettysburg; and liberty is a condition of 
the soul, expressing itself indeed in visible 
form through laws and institutions, but 
surpassing all its forms as much as the 
living man surpasses his clothes and his 
tools. 

It is so easy and so common even in 
America to smile pityingly or sneeringly 
at the ideal. The reason is not far to 
seek: Man is evolving upward from the 
animal to the spiritual, and falls easily a 
victim to the visible and tangible. History 
is full of the records of peoples deluded by 
the glitter and bulk of material things 
while they were being enslaved in soul. 
The populace of Rome were first hypno- 
tized by those pageants known as ‘“‘tri- 
umphs’’ in which the victorious general 
paraded in splendor through the city, 
erowned with olive, surrounded by his 
staff, and followed by a long impressive 
caravan of prisoners and booty. Later, 
conquests were scarcer, but happily the 


ceived in liberty,’’ 





we < 
(02 


people had grown baser, so that the gov- 
ernment could keep them lulled in stupid 
content 


with ‘‘bread and _ eireuses’’—so 


long as the bread and circuses held out. 
The German people, in the disastrous 

years under Napoleon’s tyranny, sustained 

with pure patriotism and ar- 


sous 


their 
dent love of liberty; in the revolutionary 


period centering in 1848 the fires of free- 


dom again burned high, although soon 
crushed by the iron foree of autoeratie 
governments. But vast material success 


dawned in 1870, and grew ineredibly for 
nearly fifty years. 
was the modern Babylon of industrial and 


Before the war. Berlin 


commercial success—its very art and sci- 
ence and philosophy were gross and mate- 
rialistic; the 
this crude magnificence, but the unwieldy 


war was to have crowned 
mass toppled at the onset of forces at least 
touched with idealism. 

So history encourages us to turn again 
to the natural promptings of our hearts 
and formulate our national ideal in terms 
of man and not of matter. The things 
that are seen are temporal; and the eternal 
things are the unseen and unseeable. 

The first and 
Americanism is the love of men and women 
and children; the nurture of their bodies 
their 


innermost essence of 


and their souls, the enrichment of 
lives, the satisfying of their hearts’ desires, 
the fruition of their hopes. The mission 
of Americanism is identical with the mis- 
sion of Him who said: ‘‘I am come that 
have life, and 


It is this divine passion in 


men might have it more 
abundantly.”’ 
the spirit of America that has drawn all 
men toward us, even from the ends of the 


earth. 
When we ask concerning any law, any 


custom, procedure, 


institution, any 
any single act of any man or group of 
a ask, 


men, 


any 


American?’’ we must 


the 


men: 


make for welfare of 


‘*Does it 
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and the enrichment of their lives: does it 
increase their powers, add to their joy, 
exalt their character, enhance their person- 
ality?’’ If it does, it is American; if it 
does not, it is not American. 

the first 
essential in Americanism, devotion to hu- 


Let us write down then. as 
man personality. 

All this sounds more or less comfortable 
the 


especially in 


great mass of 
the 


(one 


and 
Americans, 


platitudinous ; 
so-called 
middle and upper classes must 
apologize for the phrases) listen to such 
talk mildly aequiescent or bered. The topic 
comes suddenly to life when we set person- 
ality over against property. The world is 
avog¢ 


S'S 


burning questions arising from it: the high 


over property to-day; think of the 


cost of living; profiteering; the income tax 
(and all other taxes): wages and salaries; 
capital and labor; and socialism in all its 
infinite the 
present situation, out of which crisis will 
arise; it is likewise the acid test by which 
our faith will be tried. It is over property 
that the extremists at both ends are threat- 


forms. This is erux of our 


ening to swamp the ship of state. 
Property is a device, partly biological 


or naturalistic, but mostly human and 
social, to serve personality; and conse- 
quently whenever property and human 


welfare come into conflict, property must 
The extreme ‘‘Left’’ of Social- 
ism everywhere demands the abolition of 


give way. 


private property; but there is\ not and 
never has been any rational demonstration, 
either in practise or in theory, that society 
can exist without it. But there can be no 
doubt that in the utilization of the mate- 
rial aids to human welfare—of land, of 
goods, of wealth in all forms the grip of 
the private hand, alive or dead, must be 
further loosened in favor of the larger 
needs and welfare of the people as a whole 


and of all the people. 
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A noted lawyer, at a great war meeting 
in New York, said: ‘‘The principal busi- 
ness of government is to guard property.”’ 
This is an astounding utterance, and would 
set the clock back centuries. So far as 
America is concerned at least, the principal 
business of government is to guard the 
souls of its men and women and children; 
it must guard and vindicate 
property rights in so far as these minister 
to personality and no further. 

This is not socialism; it is Americanism, 
if you will reread the Declaration of In- 
dependence you will find it there in capital 
letters. Wheresoever this truth points, 
thither we must explore and penetrate if 
we would realize America. 

It is time to face the certainty that a 
sincere and resolute application of the 
rights of human personality will work 
material changes in our economic life. Al- 
ready such changes have started in several 
lines: the graduated income tax, the in- 
heritanee tax, and workingmen’s compen- 
sation laws, are examples in the field of 
legislation. expenditures for 
education, especially for teachers’ 
salaries; better wages and better working 
conditions for laborers in all fields. are 
examples in the economic field itself. All 
of these may well go further, since they 
operate to enhance personality and enrich 
life. 

The absurdity of the present distribu- 


property 


Increased 
and 


tion of wealth is little perceived because 
we are hardened to it: certain corpora- 
tions, we are told on unquestionable au- 
thority, made 2,000 per cent. profit during 
a war when ninety-nine per cent. of all the 
people grew poorer; twice as much money 
is expanded for pleasure automobiles as 
for teachers’ salaries; a movie ‘‘star”’ 
(save the mark! think of a star leering 
like an idiot and throwing pies at his 
“‘support’’)—a movie star receives in a 


-e« 
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year more wealth than all the high school 
teachers of Montana or Idaho. A man is 
killed in a mill or a mine—his widow and 
children receive, if the state is generous 
and progressive—a sum bearing $300 a 
year interest, to maintain them in a decent 
American home and console them for the 
loss of husband and father. There is an 
immense amount of talk about each worker 
getting 
analysis had yet been even dreamed of to 


se 


what he earns,’’ as though any 
sift out the interwined activities engaged 
in the process of modern production. Yet 
out of the obscurity some glaring wrongs 
emerge vividly; at least enough to shake 
our bland faith in things as they are, and 
open our minds to the inexorable demand 
for changes, 
called business, by which is 


How long can we allow so- 
meant the 
business of one or more citizens, to outbid 
and outweigh in the market, the business 
of all the people, which we call govern- 
ment? The ‘‘dollar-a-year’’ men have gone 
back to their private occupations at the 
beck of their huge prewar salaries or even 
greater financial rewards. Does any one 
dream that the United States has less need 
1918 of the best 
country ean produce ? 

It is unfortunate that 


even of considerable intelligence, meet all 


now than in brains the 


many people, 
such debate on property with the old refu- 
tation of the “equal distribu- 
tion’’: Rather let that ghost lie: 
ica at least 


ghost of 
in Amer- 
its advocates are a negligible 
safely left to con- 
themselves. Let us 


quantity, and may be 
fute and discredit 
agree emphatically that equal distribution, 
if it ever had a chance, would destroy in- 
itiative, ambition, energy, industry, thrift, 
and would finally blight human life and 
wreck democracy. But over against this 
‘‘would,’’ so shadowy and unreal, let us 
not ignore the actual destruction of just 


these precious human elements in our 
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actual existent economie system. The real 
issue is not between the present system 


and communism: it is between those who 
desire to modify the present system by 
due process cf law in the interest of Amer 
ican freedom and equality, and those who 
bar the way with insistence that the world 
shall not This was exactly what 
the German War Party did; they are gone, 


move, 


but at what cost of blood and welfare to all 
the world! 

But 
better than they once were, and if America 
Yet 
not too much patience, especially among 
For by 


patience; all these conditions are 


is true, they shall be far better yet. 


those who themselves are at ease. 
unjust economic con- 
Red 


Let us set our house in order, 


undue tolerance of 


ditions come reigns of terror and 


Republies! 
as rapidly as may be, lest misorder break 


upon us. 


One whom I asked ‘‘what is in Amer- 
icanism?’’ said ‘‘The dignity of labor’’; 
and we all answer yes. Now labor may 


be laborious and exhausting and grimy, 
the laborer is 
“Wop”’ or 


being 


and vet be dignified. Sut 
not dignified by being called 
‘*Dago”’’ or ‘‘Hunky’’; 
filth. A striking steel worker, 
a man about asked 
struck; he answered that he had buried his 
twelve-year-old daughter a month ago, and 
he didn’t know her. He worked the night 
shift, twelve hours, slept in the daytime, 
That is not 


nor of 
housed in 
why he 


forty, was 


and never saw his children. 


America. America is not willing to 
estrange children from their fathers; 


America needs children bred in the warm 
glow of a father’s personal care, and men 
for citizens who live with their children. 
And yet America has been, taken as a 
whole, the best place in the world for a 
laboring the 
have had richer lives, fuller opportunities, 
more dignity, higher personality, than any- 


man ; workers of America 
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where else in the world. It is criminally 
stupid to ignore the evils; it is weak and 
futile to despair over them. It will be 
fatal to tolerate them. They are a nega- 
tion of Americanism. No material success 
can excuse or even palliate them. 

Wealth and privilege also tend to d 
form and degrade personality. If rich 
men really are shut out of the kingdom of 
heaven—as the gospel seems to indicaté 
of revenge, but be- 


it is not a mere act 


cause they themselves are disqualified in 
some way; they can not pass the entranc 
tests; they can not meet the requirements 
utterly 
For the Kingdom of Heaven 
after all; that is, 


Something they have 
failed to get. 


is within us, 


necessary 


it is per 
sonality. 

The millionaire is cut off from the com- 
life of 
hopes and fears, the modest ambitions of 
his hundred fellow Americans 
Most of the aims and plans that 
everything to us mean nothing to him 


mon man: he ean not share the 
million 


mean 


Two mortal spiritual dangers dog his steps 
—first the temptation to think himself 
the 


prodigal ex 


better than his fellows; and second, 


necessity of justifying his 
travagance over against the persistence of 
poverty, destitution and misery. 

Did not the most human of all our mil- 
lionaires say ‘‘It is a crime to die rich.’’ 
Did he mean—as so many real criminals 
think—that it is a crime only to get 
caught? At any rate it is significant that 
authorities so diverse as Jesus of Nazareth 
and Andrew Carnegie should agree so 
strikingly: it is hard to doubt that there 
is spiritual blight in extreme wealth no 


less than in extreme poverty—perhaps 
more, 

And yet during the war the number of 
our millionaires was trebled, and their 


aggregate wealth quadrupled! 
Freedom is the very air in which per 
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sonality lives. Hence, Americanism means 
freedom. But it is a small thing that I 
desire to be free myself; every slaveholder 
and tyrant could reach as high as that; 
the true lover of liberty desires ‘‘that all 
men, everywhere, shall be free’’; and that 
is Americanism. And like the question of 
property, this will cut deep into the tissue 
and function of our life. My lady bewails 
the dearth of maids; but is it quite clear 
that she might not do for herself the 
menial tasks; nay let us horrify her com- 
pletely by asking why she should not do 
menial tasks for some one else—the maid, 
for instance? 

An Englishman is said to have remarked 
to Lineoln that in England no gentleman 
blacked his own boots. ‘‘No?’’ said Lin- 
eoln, ‘‘whose shoes does he black?’’ We 
don’t want our sons to be bootblacks, nor 
our daughters to be household servants— 
on the present system—and yet we want a 
social order including both. It is useless 
to ignore the economie and social aspect 
of freedom; the truth is that economic 
restrictions pinch far harder than political. 
This is where socialism, especially in ex- 
treme form, finds its most telling appeal to 
the mass of people; so long as standard 
politics continue to harp on political free- 
dom, and the ballot, with its old liturgical 
refrain ‘‘great and glorious,’’ the common 
man is going to turn away to any one who 
will offer to help him escape the high cost 
of living or better his condition. 

Next let us keep ever in mind that we 
ean all be free only by virtue of all being 
willingly bound by the obligations of citi- 
zenship. Freedom is never mere latitude, 
mere unrestraint—it is always positive, the 
opportunity for realization of one’s high- 
est potentiality. In brief, it is the basic 
condition for full personality and em- 
world in which 


braces the whole social 


personality grows. 
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The and the laws the 


material frame of our liberty; loyalty to 


constitution are 
them is the only purchase price by which 
any can buy American freedom. This is 
no whim or freak; it is in the nature of 
things. Only let us hold to their obedience 
all who shelter under the flag—rich as well 
as poor, shrewd as well as stupid, native 
and alien, great And let us 
seek earnestly to remove those stubborn 


and small. 
natural inequities that tend constantly to 
defeat the equity which the law intends. 

The contemplation of personality and 
freedom bring us at every turn to another 
great element in Americanism, indeed the 
most distinetive and character- 
istic—equality, or the recognition of all. 
Let us call this the third element of Amer- 
ieanism. 

The principle of equality is not a fact, it 
is a faith. ‘‘All men are created equal’’ 
the Declaration: but of course all 
men are not created equal; on the contrary 
they differ immensely—in size, in form, in 
color, in strength, in intellect, in powers 
and sorts; with these 
facts it is useless to quarrel. Unfortu- 
nately the enemies of political equality are 
much given to twisting these facts to suit 
their arguments, particularly by insisting 
that the differences are 
greater than the likenesses; whereas just 
the contrary is true—common nature is far 


essential 


says 


capacities of all 


between men 


deeper, wider and more potent than all the 
differences. 

All history is against the doctrine of 
equality, as of course all history is always 
against any movement of advance. The 
world has come thus far on an aristocratic 
basis. It is only a few years—perhaps 
fifty—since the people in general got their 
first real attention the 
history, in Green’s ‘‘History of the Ene- 
Before that, history had 
the 


from writers of 


lish People.’’ 


dealt exclusively with **supermen ’’— 
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kings, emperors, generals, conquerors; and 


even yet history is still predominantly 
aristocratic. 
In other words, the national systems of 


There 
have been governments of the people by 
This is the 


the past have never been for all. 


the rulers, and for the rulers. 


law of nature; it is in aecord with bio- 
logical life generally, and based firmly on 
It would be 


utopian to suppose that any Declaration 


the actual inequality of men. 


of Independence could put a sudden end 
to the deeply founded natural oligarchy 
in human society, even in a new world. 

Although the old system, the oligarchiec 
or aristocratic, is based on nature, yet the 
new system, the democratic, is not un- 
natural nor contrary to nature: it is still 
based on nature, on biological laws, but on 
more nature, a more highly evolved na- 
The 


were 


richer, more human nature. 
bear 


ture, a 
ichthyosaurus and the cave 
natural: the cave man was natural, but on 
a higher level; the Roman was natural, but 
still higher: the Renaissance still higher; 
now the modern democratic man is emerg- 
ing—but slowly. 

Pangermanism is the ichthyosaurus of 
Nietzsche was _ its 
prophet; the system is utterly natural, 
and the philosophy is irrefragably logical ; 
both are evolutionary arrests—their eyes 
are in the back of their heads; they see 


social geology, and 


only what has been, not what is being 
born. They will go the way of the 


ichthyosaurus—but, in Heaven’s name, at 
what a tragic price. 

The biggest task for America is to keep 
the common everyday man in the running. 
It is smail comfort to him to have been 
‘‘born equal,’’ if when he wakes to the 
fact that he was once entered in the race, 
he has already lost all chance of winning 
even a place. 

So long as success, national and individ- 
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ual, is measured in material terms, so long 
this infinite inequality is likely to persist. 
So long as the popular mind is fascinated 
and deluded and then infuriated by the 
spectacles of immense wealth, and is led in 
a thousand ways to identify wealth and 
success, so long the advance toward genuine 
democracy is barred. 

What is it that every American has a 
right to, equally with every other? It is 
just that personality we started out with, 
and that freedom, under law, that is the 
indispensable condition of personality. It 
is a worthy life; a decent life; a life one 
need not be ashamed of. nor apologize for: 
look the and man 
in the without fear or hate. 
It is to choose a mate, found a home, rear 


it is to world every 


eye, either 
sons and daughters, and behold with joy 
how they again enter upon the same uni- 
versal democratic privilege of the worthy 
life. 
of men and women really want, more than 
It is what Americans must have. 
more to 


This is what ninety-nine per cent. 


money. 

Can not 
awaken and 
desire, and turn the eyes of youth away 
from the crude external forms and trap- 
true inward 


education do 
this great human 


our 
enlighten 


pings of ‘‘sueeess,’’ to the 
suecess of worthy life and a realized per 
sonality in a society where such lives and 
personalities are not merely open theoret- 
ically, but generally actual? 

Let America make it clear that her con- 
stitution and her laws have their aim and 
end in the personality, the freedom, the 
equality of her people, and of all her 
people; and that neither laws nor constitu 
tion are a yoke of brass, but rather the 
ministers of the publie welfare, amendable 
by the will of the people, the durable yet 
evolving form of demoeracy. America is 
for all. Satan will tempt us: we shall 
have our own Pangermanism, our own 


Nietzsches, but they will not avail. How 
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dear they will cost us, only time can tell. 
But the Declaration made so splendidly, so 
recklessly, in 1776 will not be repealed, nor 
amended, it will take infinite efforts, and 
probably many generations to realize it; 
but the task is worthy and joyful. 
Epwarp QO, Sisson 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Il 

We are too apt to assume that we know 
what is best for a child, when we really 
know practically nothing about his dispo- 
sition. Frequently, directing his tendencies 
would be more beneficial than repressing 
them. School tasks for which he is un- 
fitted both by ability and inclination, will 
often cause him to run wild when restraint 
is removed. Often, it is in seeking recrea- 
tion that the seeds of criminality are sown 
in a child. Children have little property 
sense, and a child who wants to go to a 
will see no reason why he should 


9? 


**movie 
refrain from taking money for this purpose, 
if he sees it lying around in his home. If 
he can get what he wants by asking for it, 
the likelihood of his stealing is decreased ; 
but a child who is surrounded by prohibi- 
tions, and whose requests are chronically 
refused, will help himself to what he wants 
if he has the opportunity. 

Although Morrison Statistics 
throughout his book, he seems to be some- 
what skeptical of them. He says that the 
amount of crime committed, whether by 
children or grown people, is always largely 
in excess of the amount recorded in even 
the most complete public records. He 
writes of certain Australian colonies, in 
which, he says, a record is kept and pub- 
lished of all offences which come under the 
cognizance of the police. In England and 
Wales, with which most of Morrison’s book 
deals, this is done in the case of indictable 


quotes 
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offences, but no reeord is kept of non-in- 
In France and Italy, the 
returns are based upon the number of cases 


dictable offences. 


tried, and in Germany, on the number of 
convictions. 

England has a society known as the 
Reformatory Refuge 
reformatory than 
which, at the present time, supports one 
hundred and twenty homes and institutions 
devoted to saving young neglected children. 
These are conducted on the principle that 
any activity tending to alleviate sorrow or 
suffering among children makes for a de- 
crease in juvenile crime. This sounds to 
Other things being 


and Union (why 


rather preventatory ?) 


me like common sense. 
equal, the happy contented child is rarely 
a delinquent, and when he is, it is an iso- 
lated case where the individual cause can be 
sought and dealt with. 

Referring back to the question of concen- 
tration of population as a factor in crime 
in general, it is easy to see that both adult 
and juvenile crimes are the product of the 
same personal, social and economic condi- 
tions. This being the ease, when these con- 
ditions are investigated and improved, it 
will result in a decrease of crime. A child’s 
disposition, the example of his parents, his 
environment, his social habits, his desires 
and his opportunities, all play a part of 
more or less prominence in determining the 
cause, extent and intensity of crime. Some 
of these factors operate more powerfully in 
cities than in country districts, and for this 
reason it has been suggested that an equali- 
zation of economic conditions between cities 
and rural districts would be followed by a 
corresponding equalization in the ratio of 
crime. When one considers, however, that 
offences against the person are rarely the 
result of economic conditions, but of oppor- 
tunities for contact and conflict caused by 
crowded conditions, we see that offences of 
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this nature would be more numerous 1n 
cities than in the country. The same is 


true of drunkenness and of offences against 
property. The whole subject should really 
be regarded from two angles—first, will our 
present methods of dealing with the prob 
lem prevent a repetition of crime which 
has once begun ; second, will they prevent a 
child from ever starting. 

As stated above, sex is a factor which fig 
ures in the crime problem, and it is one over 
which we can exercise no control. Girls, 
being less prone to active mischief than 
boys, are decidedly in the minority in mat- 
ters of delinquency, petty theft and vag 
rancy being their principal misdemeanors, 
while boys commit offences of a more seri 
ous nature against person and property. 
Morrison makes the statement, in which | 
think he is justified, that juvenile offenders 
are relatively more degenerate than the rest 
of the community. 

In dealing with juvenile offenders, it is 
usual to try to find out their mental atti 
tude and condition, but in doing this, we 
must not overlook the bearing of their phys- 


A child who 


is starving will steal food if he has the op 


ical condition on this factor. 


portunity ; delinquency arising from such 


conditions is of a different nature from 
ordinary stealing, and should be treated 
from a different angle. In such a ease, it 
must be remembered that a child might 
commit one offence only, if the cause were 
removed. It has been found that the phys- 
ical basis of mental life is worse in juvenile 
offenders, as a whole, than it is among the 
ordinary population at the same stage of 
existence. There are cases, however, when 


considerable mental capacity is accom- 
panied by defective bodily development, 
but, as a rule, where bodily processes are 
enfeebled, mental processes are also below 


par. In dealing with the crime problem, 
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we must go bevond the mental life of the 
child, and inquire into that of the parent, 
for mental characteristics are transmissible 
just as physical features are. I always 
question the mental fitness of parents who 
are unable to control their children; chil 
dren are generally unmoral, and when their 
parents are unable to control them, they 
inevitably fall 
later. Here, a 
measure would consist of taking them from 


will into misdemeanors 


sooner or prophylactic 
the home, and placing them where they 
would learn the necessity of conforming to 
the social code. The same holds true in the 
ease of moral obliquity in the home; chil- 
dren should not be subjected to a home en- 
vironment which will either enfeeble or de- 
stroy the moral fiber, and in this country 
most states have enacted laws to that effect, 
which are carried out by societies which 
protect children from cruel, or otherwise 
detrimental, treatment. 

John Stuart Mill was of the opinion that 
the differences which exist between man 
and man are almost entirely due to the 
differences of upbringing and social envi- 
ronment. This seems to us to-day, a rather 
one-sided view seeing that it in no way 
takes account of what might be due to in- 
herited 
too, that heredity can, in many eases, be 
modified by environment. We know that 
researches have shown that human beings 
distinet bent of 


which 


defectiveness, though we realize. 


with a certain 
and 


are born 
temperament character will 
manifest itself in some form no matter what 
the individual is called upon to 

If the child’s development takes 


place under favorable social conditions, in- 


training 
undergo. 


born characteristies of an anti-social nature 
may be rendered innocuous, or may even 


be completely overcome; but on the other 
hand, 
unfavorable 


occurs under 
anti-social 


when development 


conditions, these 
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tendencies will certainly be increased, and 
may even be created where they did not 
originally exist. 

Legitimacy is probably the greatest fac- 
tor relating to the parental condition of a 
child. Statistics show that after taking into 
consideration all modifying circumstances, 
illegitimacy has a tendency to produce a 
larger percentage of delinquency than is 
found among children who are born in wed- 
lock. The dependence of illegitimacy on 
pauperism, that is, the inability to maintain 
a home, is very obvious, but I shall not 
dwell upon it in this paper. A reduction 
in the proportions of illegitimacy will, in 
its turn, reduce the proportion of juvenile 
delinqueney, because children so situated 
seem to be exposed to temptations and vicis- 
situdes with which they are unable to deal, 
owing to their youth and immaturity. 

Economic conditions in a home have a 
great bearing on this problem. Where the 
father is able to support the family, and 
the children are not compelled to go out on 
the streets, either begging or attempting to 
earn money, they are not so apt to fall into 
delinquent ways. 

As stated above, youth is keen to imitate. 
Now, if a child belongs to criminal parents, 
it is likely to fall into their ways as soon as 
it is eapable of imitating them. Of course, 
it begins on a small seale, but later, bolder 
enterprises are undertaken, and should the 
child escape the meshes of the law until he 
has acquired skill and experience in some 
branch of crime, it is usually impossible to 
reclaim him from a criminal career. If the 
children can be removed from such sur- 


roundings before they have committed the 
first offence, and placed under the protec 
tion of kind but judicious people, the crimi- 
nal career may never be begun. 
ventive measures will tend toward the moral 
and spiritual elevation of the community 


Such pre- 
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as a whole, and so have its effect on the di- 
minishing number of parents who desert o> 
And as the number 
of such parents diminishes, so will the num 
ber of children diminish who fall through 
parental desertion and parental vice. Mr. 
Mark Whitewell, a magistrate of Bristol. 
England, made a statement before the 
Royal Commission on Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, in which he said that there 
was not a single case of a girl in the Carl- 
ton House Industrial School, that he would 
want to send back to her parents. 

Children whose time is fully oceupied 
during the greater portion of the day, are 
not subjected to the temptations which be- 
set those who are idle. 


corrupt their children. 


For this reason, eco- 
nomic remedies which give steadier em 
ployment and better wages, would do much 
toward reducing juvenile crimes against 
property. As a whole, moral life rests on a 
material foundation, and when a child has 
insufficient food, clothing and shelter, he 
will, in time, suffer a physical deterioration 
which is very often the prelude to a moral 
degeneracy. 

The beginning of juvenile delinquency 
ean only be checked by removing the 
causal conditions so far as they are remov 
able. Methods which result in merely a 
temporary improvement, will not be suecess- 
ful; any methods, whether preventive or 
repressive, must be permanent to be suc 
cessful, and without this, punitive meas 
ures are of little, if any, avail. 
criminality is not an accident, it is the rela- 
tion of cause and effect; 


Juvenile 
abnormal! condi- 
tions will invariably produce abnormal con- 
duet, and this conduct will continue until 
the said conditions become normal, and nor- 
mality is not produced by punishment. 

It has only been within a comparatively 
recent time that the state has recognized 


the necessity for ameliorative measures in 
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dealing with the problem. The recognition 
of the efficacy of these measures, as opposed 
to punishment, is now practically univer- 
sal. Morrison says that formerly the ma- 
chinery of the law was aimed at the offence 
rather than at the offender, but society is 
gradually coming to feel that in all social 
problems if the condition of the offender is 
altered, the offence will cease. 

Individually, we would be unable to cope 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency ; 
the cooperation of the entire community is 
necessary to remedy the evi In Europe, 
France was the first country to pass laws 
regulating the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents, and in 1850, the French Chamber 
of Deputies passed special laws dealing 
with this subject. In 1854, England passed 
similar laws, and by 1870, nearly every 
eountry in Europe had passed laws or es- 
tablished institutions for the reclamation of 
delinquent children. In the United States, 
the New York House of Refuge was estab- 
lished in 1824, to look after the welfare of 
such children. 

One factor in juvenile delinquency, and 
one over which we have no control, is the 
immaturity of character of all children. 
They have neither the experience nor the 
judgment necessary to understand and 
weigh values, and therefore they have not 
the power nor the inclination to resist temp- 
tation. In this situation, our control is no 
more than negative, and as we can not give 
adult judgment to a child, our only way of 
dealing with the situation is to remove 
temptation from him so far as we are able. 

When England first founded her indus- 
trial and reform schools, the intention was 
that the former should be used only for 
such children as were in danger of be- 
coming criminals, while the latter were 
for children who had actually committed 


offences. To a great extent, though, this 
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distinction has been lost sight of, and the 
two institutions are now practically the 
same. 

Society, as a whole, has begun to feel that 
a child should be educated, not only phys- 
ically and mentally, but morally and indus- 
trially as well. Such being the case, Mor- 
rison suggests that the supreme authority 
in charge of delinquent children should be 
the educational department of the state, be- 
cause, he says, until this is done, children 
will not receive the humane consideration 
and understanding to which their miseries 
entitle them. M. |. Doresiin 

RICHARD HENRY LEE PuBLIC SCHOOL, 


PHILADELPHIA 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL! 
In the death of Dr. William H. Maxwell, so 


long a national figure as the occupant of the 
foremost educational post in the country, the 
cause of education has suffered a great loss. 
He was a brilliant leader during the formative 
years of the school system of the Greater New 
York City. 
in the history of American education. 

It may be said in all truth that probably 


His was one of the greatest tasks 


no school superintendent ever met such 
momentous educational problems and solved 
them so successfully. He never lost his bear- 
ings in spite of the magnitude which such 
problems assumed in this Cosmopolitan city. 
Confidently steadfastly 


holding to principles, fearlessly defending his 


facing emergencies, 
convictions, quickly abandoning an untenable 
position, promoting with a dominating per- 
sonality ideas, doctrines and theories in which 
he was a believer, he made a safe guide in 
educational matters at a critical period. 


When had 


plan to give it expression was soon made and 


onee he conceived the idea, the 


vigorously carried out. 


1 Resolutions adopted by the Board of Superin- 
tendents of the Department of Education of New 
York City. The resolutions were written by Asso- 
ciate Superintendents Gustave Straaubenmueller, 
William J. O’Shea and John H. Walsh. 
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Like all resourceful people, constantly plan- 
ning, he had some projects which even his 
enthusiasm and ability could not bring to a 
successful fruition. Undaunted he was quick 
in abandoning his plan when caution was the 
wiser alternative. Unjust, adverse criticism 
never weakened his determination to pursue 
a course which he considered the right one. 
Among the many things accomplished by him 
were the extension of high schools, the open- 
ing of day and evening vocational schools, the 

the intro- 
systein, the 


of school buildings, 
duction of the departmental 

organization of special classes for the blind, 
the deaf, the mentally defective, the anemic, 
the delinquent, the backward 
But 


important is his inauguration of the merit 


Ww ider use 


the crippled, 
and the specially bright people. more 
system, of which he was the steadfast cham- 
pion until his death. 

Knowing that higher standards of attain- 
ment and accomplishment need a mind free 
worries, he was foremost in 


from financial 


demanding an increase in teachers’ salaries. 
Not all these avenues of 
hausted Dr. Maxwell’s 
outside educational bodies, societies and asso- 
ciations of various kinds, with their several 


problems sought and valued his stimulating 


even interest ex- 


power. Civie bodies, 


advice. 

Intellectually, Dr. Maxwell was rich in use- 
He alert, open- 
minded and scholarly, as well as facile with 
and foreeful in his 
presentation of His 
manner indicated a masterful mind and great 
He was keenly alive to 


ful accomplishments. was 


his pen, and dramatic 


educational matters. 
strength of purpose. 
the humorous. His personal appearance was 
He was an imposing figure and 

His 


attracted 


attractive. 
rotund voice, his forceful 
held, 


mental clearness, his directness and forceful- 


well poised. 
personality and while his 
ness of attack, his determination and ability 
to sum up, made him a formidable antagonist 
In early manhood he came to 


Although by his 


in any contest. 


make America his home. 
professional training he was unprepared for 
his career in life, he soon became a leader in 


progressive ideas among the teachers in this 
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country—a real educator, a man with a broad 


vision of the true meaning of education. 


Finally, broken in health, 


} 
I 
} 
I 


his sturdy frame 


shriveled and shattered, he nevertheless re 
tained his mental faculties and his interest in 
the schools until the last call. As superin- 
tendent emeritus he closed his eventful career 
honored by all who knew him. To his mem 
ory it is due that the Board of Superintend 
ents should formally recognize and publish 
his achievements. Therefore, be it resolved, 
that the Board of Superintendents do mourn 


which we have personally 


the grievous loss 
sustained in the death of Dr. William H 
Maxwell, our late leader 

Resolved, that through the death of Dr 


Maxwell, the publie schools have lost an ex- 


ecutive of 
pupils of our schools a watchful guardian, and 


rare ability and friend, and the 


the community a servant of inestimable value. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

At the last meeting of the board of trustees 
steps were taken to further equip and advance 
the work of the university’s graduate school 
of medicine. A budget of $158,079.37 was 
approved to meet such expenses as are not 
provided in the regular income of the school. 
Provost Smith appointed John C. Bell chair 
man of the joint committee on the graduate 
school of medicine. 

A committee from the graduate school, con 
sisting of Dean George H. Meeker, Dr George 
E. de Schweinitz, Dr. Alfred Stengel and Dr. 
P. S. Stout, attended the meeting and ex- 
plained the new plans of the school. What 


these men said concerning the work the 
school is now doing and its recognition 
throughout the medical world greatly im 


pressed the trustees. The following resolu- 
tions concerning the school were unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That in the judgment of the board of 


trustees the maintenance and development of the 


graduate school of medicine is essential alike to the 
cause of medical education in this commonwealth 


ind to the leadership of the university in this field. 
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Kesolved, That the budget of the graduate school 
of medicine for the year 1920-21, involving an es 
timated deficit of $158,079.37, be approved. 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of all the 
members of this board and such others as may be 
appointed by the provost be empowered to cooper- 
ate with the managers of the hospitals of the 
graduate school of medicine in raising the neces 
sary funds for the support of that school. 

Resolved, That pending the receipt of the neces 
sary contributions for the support of the graduate 
school of medicine the credit of the university be 
pledged and the treasurer be authorized to pay out 
otherwise appropriated 


of unrestricted funds not 


such sums as may be necessary, not exceeding the 
$157,079.37. 


amount of the estimated deficit, 


SALARIES IN NEW YORK CITY 

Tue Board of Education of New York City 
adopted its new schedule of salaries for the ad- 
ministrative, supervisory and teaching staff 
and the clerical force employed by it. The 
schedule will be sent to the Board of Estimate 
with the request that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated to pay the increases. 

About 26,430 persons are affected by the new 
schedule. The additional cost for the salary 
law, to go into effect on August 1, will be an- 
nually about $16,600,168. The law, which 
went into effect on June 1 doing away with the 
speeding clause, makes the cost about eight 
million more. The total additional cost will 
be about $24,000,000 a year. 

The increases made by the committee, but 
not in the law, amount to a total of about $58,- 
000 a year. The salary of the city superintend- 
ent of schools has been $10,000 a year. The 
Lockwood-Donohue bill increased it to $11,000. 
The committee makes it $12,000. Dr. Ettinger 
has as his aid District Superintendent William 
E. Grady, whose pay under the new law would 
be $6,600, but, as assistant to the city superin- 
tendent, his salary is increased by the commit- 
tee to $7,500 a year. Auditor Cook’s salary is 
made $7,000 and Assistant Auditor Chamber’s 
$6,000. 

Principals of trade and vecational schools 
receive under the Lockwood-Donohue bill a 30 
per cent. increase the first year, making their 
salaries $4,800 each, and the second year a 20 
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per cent. increase, making the salaries $4,675 
each, which would be less than the first year’s 
increase. The committee adjusted this by ma- 
king the second year amount to $5,052. 

The salary of superintendent of school build- 
ings has been increased from $10,000 to $11,000 
a year. The associate city superintendents re- 
ceive $8,250 each a year and the district super- 
intendents $6,600. The salary of the director 


of attendance is increased from $6,000 to 
$7,500 and the assistant director from $4,500 
to $5,500. The director of reference, research 
The director of com- 
munity centers, vacation schools and play- 
grounds receives 6,000; director of speech im- 
provement, $5,000; Secretary Palmer, $6.500, 
and superintendent of plant operations, $7,500. 

Principals of high will start at 
$5,500 and will be increased to $6,600 in three 


years. The head of the training department in 


schools 


the Training School for girls receives $3,840. 
Under the Lockwood-Donohue law she would 
The members of the Board of 
$7,000 instead of 


receive $3,650. 


Examiners receive each 


$6,000. 


THE TRADE UNION COLLEGE OF BOSTON 

State funds are available for the partial 
support of the Trade Union College of Boston 
and negotiations are now under way through 
a committee of this institution to determine 
the advisability of utilizing this resource. If 
the negotiations result successfully, Massa- 
chusetts will be the first state in the country 
to contribute financially to a labor college. 

The funds are at the disposal of the univer- 
sity extension division of the State Board of 
Education, and may be used for the payment 
of the salaries of teachers, as well as for books, 
stationery and incidentals used in the classes. 
Under the statutes the state will assist any 
class of college ¢ :ade composed of not less than 
twenty students, provided it approves the out- 
line and the instructor. 

The committee in charge of the labor col- 
lege, consisting partly of delegates from the 
Boston Central Labor Union and partly of 
teachers and pupils in the college, is divided 
in its attitude toward state aid, and a special 
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ymmittee has been appointed to confer with 
the authorities and report back. 
trade unionists fear the controlling influenc 
f the state and of polities if the offer is ac 


According to the Massachusetts law, courses 
thus financed by the state must be open to all, 


and no fee may be charged by the institution 


ffering then The Trade Union Coliege has 
strictly limited its students to members of th: 


Lized labor movement and others who are 





approved by the committee in charge. The ex 

penses the ene t! heaviest item ol 
' ; . : 

which is salaries, are met by these fees. Rep- 


ves of the state declare that in prac- 
tise these objections can be overcome, as the 
classes virtually controls 
Y. M. C. A.’s and various 


sectarian associations have utilized these funds 


their membe rship 


for many years. 


ALLEGED LIMITATION OF FREEDOM 
HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


OF A 


Dr. Artuur M. Wo.rson, principal of the 
New York City High School of Commerce, 
has presented his resignation. In his letter 
to Dr. John L. 


tendent in charge of high schools, he says: 


Tildsley, associate superin- 


I have felt that I could not deal with teachers 
and pupils with whom I differed in the interpreta 
tion of economic and political phenomena in a way 
that I should have liked. 

I am not intellectually or emotionally so const 
tuted that I have yielded to the preaching of ex 
treme radicals. I have never had, and I have not 
now, any faith in revolutionary doctrines. Still, I 
have always believed that the safety of society lay 
in frank and open examination of all types of so- 
I have always 
held that men who were sincere in their beliefs, no 


cial, political and economic theories. 


matter how revolutionary their doctrines, were en 
titled to a hearing; that truth could only survive 
in the clear light of free and open discussion; that 
it was the function of our schools to allow students 
and teachers to express their beliefs freely, to 
meet argument with argument, and not either 
overtly or covertly to suppress opinions which were 
held in honesty and good faith. 

Frankly, during the past two or three years I 
have not felt free to follow the intellectual habits 
of a lifetime. On numerous occasions I have had 


Some of the 
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rd with my viet 3 Frequently, when 


lucational policies, which to me seemed reaction- 


ary, have been put into practise, I have not felt 
) protes On several occas s I have been 
forced to refuse to discuss questions openly and 
frankly with students and with teachers because 
I could not express myself freely for the fear that 
my statements would not be in accord with the 
trines which, as a principal, I was supposed to uy 
hold. During the past two or three years I have 
searcely ever y offi ] ipacity, given expres 
sion freely to n y Opinions upon current events be 


y= - I 


ause I have felt sure that my opinions, if ex 


pressed without mental reservations, would be 
1 ) nisint I itio ee ive bridled ny 
4 1 way t t to me i gether unnat 
il Even then, with tl ire that I have exer 
s ) r two o is s I hav been ealled to 
sk officia way t t has 1used meé eep 

! ition 


DECENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 

A PROMINENT feature of the one hundred and 
first commencement of the University of 
Pittsburgh was the decennial celebration of 
the School of Education which was « stablished 


1910 
Frank 


by the board of trustees February 3, 


Greetings were presented by Dr. 


Pierrepont Graves, University of Pennsyl 
vania; Dr. J. Linwood 
Rock Normal School; Assistant Superintend- 
ent Orton Allegheny Major 
Fred Englehardt, Department of Public In 


struction, 


Kisenberg, Slippery 


Lowe, county ; 
Harrisburg; and Professor J. M. 


Berkey, city of Pittsburgh. Response was 
made by Chancellor Samuel Black McCormick, 
for the University of Pittsburgh, and Dean 
Will Grant Chambers, for the School of Edu- 
cation. 

Dean 


School of Education throughott its entire his- 


Chambers has had charge of the 
tory and has seen it grow from an enrollment 
of 87 in 1910 with 8 graduates to an enroll- 
ment of 1,006 in the year just closed when 4 
received graduate degrees, and 6@ undergradu 
ate degrees. ° . 

The school presented‘ a pageant showing the 


progress made in education during the last 
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decade. Its divisions first, the early 


school with its drill methods and formal dis- 


were 


cipline; second, unconscious learning by imi- 
tation; and third, the new curriculum based 
upon the child’s interests. 

A historical sketch by Mrs. Alice M. Car- 
malt, a member of the original faculty, depicts 
the expansion of the school in its curriculum, 
varied interests and faculty and forms the 
principal part of a souvenir booklet in honor 
of Dean Chambers. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Acceptance of the resignations of Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University 
and President Edmund C. Sanford of Clark 
College is announced by the trustees. Under 
the provisions of the will of 
Clark, founder of the university, empowering 
them to name a single head for the entire 
institution, they have appointed Dr. Wallace 
W. Atwood, of Harvard University, as presi- 
dent of both university and college. 

President Hall 


quested the trustees to relieve him of his 


Jonas G. 


more than a year ago re- 
official duties, in order that he might devote 
all his time to the completion of several sci- 
entific books. Dr. Hall, who reached the age 
of seventy-four on February 1, has been pres- 
ident of the university since its foundation 
in 1888, at the same time serving as professor 
of psychology, having been during this period 
and previously while professor at the Johns 
Hopkins University a distinguished leader in 
genetic and educational psychology. Dr. San- 
ford, who has been president of Clark Col- 
lege since 1909, will now resume a professor- 
ship of psychology. 

Dr. Atwood, in addition to his executive 
position, will oeeupy the chair of regional 
and physical geography at the university. 
He is a graduate of the University of Chicago 
and was on the staff of that university for 
fourteen years, going to Harvard in 1918 as 
He has been con- 
States 


professor of physiography. 
United 
Survey for twenty years and is now in the 


nected with the Geological 


west in charge of a field expedition for the 
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He will take up his duties at Clark 
University in September next. 


survey. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Tuomas E. 
state superintendent of public instruction re- 


FineGaN, Pennsylvania 
ceived the degree of doctor of letters at the 
commencement exercises of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

PresipeNT Atrrep ATKINSON, of the Mon- 
tana State College, has received the doctorate 
of laws from the Iowa State College, of which 
he is an alumnus. 

Dr. Encar Faus Situ, retiring provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was recently 
a guest of honor at a dinner given by nearly 
500 members of the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Weightman Hall. 

PresipeNt Joun C. Furrary, of the Uni- 


versity of Arkansas, delivered the annual 
address before the Louisiana Alpha Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa at New Orleans on June 
8, and received the degree of doctor of laws 
commence- 


Tulane University at the 


ment exercises on June 9. 


from 


Dean Apert K. Hecker, of Lafayette 
College, has been elected president of the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

Rex M. Porter, superintendent at Warren, 
Ind., is a candidate for the democratic nomi- 


nation for state superintendent of public 
instruction. 
Mrs. Exizaneta Jones, formerly county 


superintendent of Snohomish county, Wash., 
is a candidate for the office of state super- 
intendent of public instruction to succeed 


Mrs. Josephine Preston. 


Dr. Linus W. Kune, formerly professor of 


psychology and education in the Duluth 
Normal School, who has been engaged in 
research at the Johns Hopkins University 
during the past year, has been appointed 


professor of psychology and education in 
Skidmore College. 


Dr. M. F. 


Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado, has 


Berson, of the faculty of the 
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been appointed as successor to Professor 
O. B. Staples, in charge of college extension 
work. 

Dr. Jerrrey R. Brackett, founder of the 
Boston Sehool for Social Work and its director 
for eighteen years, will retire at the end of the 
ic year. 

Worcester AcapemMy will lose four of its 


ultvy this year, as John W. Forrest, teacher 


f physies, is to enter business in New York; 
Sidney Hazelton, teacher of French and ath 
letie coach, goes to Dartmouth College as 
swimming instructor and assistant director of 


physical education; Professor Alfred E. Bailey, 
of English, goes to Boston University 
and John 


11 


will take up further study at Harvard. 


At the 


Professor 


teacher 
Gerry, of the science department, 
end of the academic vear 
Frederic S. Lee 


present 
retires, at his own 
directorship of the depart 


quest, from the 
physiology of Columbia University, 
will 


He sails for Europe early in July 


ment of 


and hereafter he occupy a research pro 
fessorship. 


and expects to spend the coming year abroad. 


Dr. James T. ALLEN, professor of Greek in 
the University of California, has been elected 
a member of the managing committee of the 
American School at Athens, and has been in- 
\ Athens as “ annual professor ” 
School. 


vited to go to 
at the American 

Auice M. 
Medical 


assistant 


Peking 
China, has been appointed 
Wellesley 


year 


Borie, of the Union 
College, 
professor of zoology at 


College, with the academic 


1920-21. 


beginning 


JosEPH Byers has been appointed secretary 
of the lately created State Board of Charities 
of Kentucky. Until last year Mr. Byers was 
executive secretary of the National Commit- 
tee on Provision for the Feeble-minded. 

Tue New York City Board of Superintend 
ents has nominated Harold G. Campbell for 
principal of the Flushing High School to suc 
ceed John H. Clark who retires at the end of 
the term and Milo F. MeDonald for the Bush- 
wick High School to sueceed the late Frank 


Rollins. They were both educated in New 
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York City. Mr 
in the Ek 


ll is administrative 


Campi 
assistant istern District High School 
promoting teachers’ ir 
Mr. McDonald is a teacher 


, . 


in the Bushwick High School 


Mr. Hucu 


many 


He has been active 


terests. 


MACNAGHTEN, who has been for 
years an assistant master at Eton Cx 
elected vic provost, to fill the 


ere, has be Nn 


vacancy caused by the death of Mr. F. H 


Max WEBER, an eminent econom 
of Heidelberg Univers tN 1 re 


PROFESSOR 


ist, formerly 


ently named successor to Professor Lumo 
Brentano, professor of economies at Ur 
ve rsity 1f Munich, has died at tl ze of fifty 


sIX years of age 


COMMENCEMENT exercises at Western Re- 


serve University were held on June 17 when 


the address was delivered by Chas. Seymour, 
q ry of Yale University, whose 
idfather instructors at 

Miss Georgia Laura White, 


women, Cornell University, delivered 


professor of hist 
father and gra) 
West rn Reserve 
dean of 
the commencement address at the College for 


Women. 


were 


CuarLces W. E sor, 
Harvard University, 
dk nt of the 


f the 


president-emeritus of 
has been appointed presi 
‘“ommittee on educational program 
Tercentenary Committee. 
Ellen I: Pe ndle ton, 
Henry N. MacCracker 


of Vassar; W. H. P. Faunce, 


Plymouth 
The other members are: 
presid nt ol Wellesley - ‘ 


president 


presi 
dent of Brown; Arthur Twining Hadley, presi 
dent of Yale; Nicholas Murray Butler, presi 


dent of ( olumbia; W. A. Neilson, presid nt of 
Smith; David Starr Jordan, chancellor emeri 


tus of Stanford; Henry LeFavour, president 


of Simmons, and Kenneth M. Sills, president 


of Bowdoin. 


APPROPRIATION of %5.000.000 to 


supplement 


the state public school funds has been re 


quested by the state superintendent of public 


instruction in Texas, and a bill to this end is 


f the Texas leg 


now before the special Session oO 


islature. The money, if appropriated, will be 


used exclusively to supplement the salaries now 


paid teachers, and in cas f an eight mon 
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it may be used to con- 
tinue the term to nine months. The House 
Appropriations Committee has recommended 
an appropriation of only $3,000,000, while the 


term in any district 


Senate Committee gave its endorsement to an 


appropriation of $4,000, 06 0), 


THe sum of £30,000 has been placed at the 
disposal of the University of Cambridge by 
the government, and has been allocated as 
follows: £5,000 to the 


£6,765 to the maintenance of various labora- 


university library; 
tories and museums; £6,780 to arrears of re- 
pairs and the provision of temporary accom- 
modation. The largest single item is a con- 
tribution of £9,535 in the form of temporary 
inereases in stipend to a large number of 
university teachers and other officers, these 
increases varying in amount from £50 up to 
£200 in the present year. Since the findings 
of the Royal Commission will not be avail- 
able for some time, the financial arrangements 
in the meanwhile must be of a temporary 
character, and application has, therefore, been 
made this term to the government for an 
interim grant to cover expenditure for the 
year 1920 to 1921. 


Tue Bulletin of High Points reports that at 
the Washington meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of Spanish a Committee on Foreign 
Study and Travel was appointed to help Span- 
ish teachers make arrangements for a trip 
abroad. The members of this committee are: 
Ohairman, William Barlow, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn; for Spain, Professor Onis, 
Columbia University, Sr. Joaquin Ortega, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (now in Spain), and Mrs. 
Mary P. Cox, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles; for Porto Rico, M. A. Luria, De Witt 
Clinton High School, and Mrs. Emma Pen- 
nock, Newtown High School; for Costa Rica, 
Arturo Torres, Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, and Professor H. G. Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University; Mr. Wilkins, ex-officio. Sr. 
Ortega will soon be in New York and his plans 
for taking a party to Madrid to study in the 
Junta para amplica on de estudios will be made 


known. The trustees of the University of 


Porto Rico have advised Mr. Wilkins through 
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the commissioner of education in Porto Rico. 
Dr. P. V. Miller, that courses are being planned 
for North American teachers in the summer 
school at Rio Piedras. The minister of public 
instruction of Costa Rica has offered in the 
name of the Costa Rican government to the 
Association of Spanish Teachers two buildings 
and a corps of teachers, playgrounds and dance 
halls, and the courses that North American 
The minister, Sr. 
Garcia Monge, estimates that the cost 
teacher will be not over $100 per month for 
The United Fruit 
Company has promised cooperation in arrang- 


teachers desire will be given. 
per 


living expenses and trips. 


ing for transportation. 

Ix the summer session of the Ohio State 
University Professor H. G. Good, of Colgate 
University, will have charge of the work in 
the history of education; Professors Carl A. 
Murchinson in psychology, and Superintendent 
Carroll R. Reed, of Rockford, IL, recently 
elected superintendent of Akron, Ohio, in 
school administration. 


Presiwent J. G. Crapper, of the Teachers’ 
College at Greeley, Colo., makes an announce- 
ment that lecturers during the summer quar- 
ter of 1920 will include the following: Dr. F1- 
wood P. Cubberley, dean of the school of 
education, Stanford University; Dr. Harvey 
S. Gruver, superintendent of schools, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Dr. Harry L. Miller, principal, the 
university high school of University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Guy M. Whipple, professor of ex- 
perimental education, University of Michigan; 
Dr. George D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tional administration, Columbia University; 
Dr. Ernest Horn, dean, school of education, 
State University of Iowa; Dr. W. G. Chambers, 
dean of the school of education, University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. E. B. Bryan, president of Col- 
gate University; Dr. A. L. Hall-Quest, college 
for teachers, University of Cincinnati, and Dr, 
H. B. Wilson, superintendent of schools, Berk- 
eley, California. 

Summer schools will be conducted for 
teachers in 1920 at the following places in 
New Jersey: Ocean City, Cape May county; 
Monday, June 28, to Saturday, July 31; six 
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. Principal, James M. Stevens, 

Ocean City Collingswood Camden county; 

Monda Tune 28, to Friday, August 6; five 

days a WeeK; Principal, Charles A. Philhower, 


Monday, 
June 28, to Saturday, July 31; six days a 
Amos H. Flake, Wes 


D. Sensor, State Depart 


Sussex county; 


Instruction, Trenton, 1s the 


director of the summer schools. There wil 
ilso be a summer school for teachers at Rut 
cers ( ege, New Brunswick, from Monda 
June 28 Friday, August 6 Che prinecipa 


f this seh is Dr. Charles H. Elliott. The 
ual Sechoolmen’s Week will be laid this 
r as Summer School, from Monday, July 


12, to Saturday, July 17, inclusive. The week 
esses by Dr. Th 


E. Finegan, state superintendent of public in- 


ma-~ 


Pennsylvania, who will speak on 
Monday and Tuesday. He followed 

Wednesday and Robert 
J. Aley, president of the University of Maine, 
On Friday and Saturday Dr. W. 


cz, Bagley, of Teachers 


Wi | be 


‘hursday by Dr. 


at Urono. 
College, Columbia 


7 ' ¥ . 
University, will speak 


Tue Thirty-second Educational Conference 


of the Academies and High Schools in rela 
tions with the University of Chicago was 


held at May 15 and 14 


Among the speakers at the general sessions 


the university on 


were Dr. Marion L. Burton, the new president 
of the University of Michigan, and Director 
Charles Hubbard Judd, of the School of Edu- 
The 
general topics to be discussed are “ Adapta- 


of school 


” 


cation at the University of Chicago. 


tion work to pupils of varying 


abilities,” “Selection of teachers and training 
in service,” “ The present status of the junior 
and “ Public-school textbooks.” 
President Harry Pratt Judson presided on 
of May 14, President 


Burton, of the University of Michigan, gave 


high school,” 


the evening when 
the address on “ The Demands of Democracy.” 
Departmental conferences were held on art, 
biology, commercial education, English, geog- 
raphy, Greek and Latin, history, home eco- 
nomics, manual arts, mathematics, oral ex- 
pression, physics and chemistry, and romance; 





Ou 
’ 


d among those participating were 


L. Hutchinson, 


Marshall, dean of 
ind administrati n, 
William S. Gray, dear 


and Albert A. Michelson, head of th 


department of physics 


— 


Cation ; 


rding to Chan rr Edward C. |] f 
t University of Montana, pr v1 

rease n salaries has bet pa 1 unis 

staff to meet the rising ee>ts of th st six 
vears. While a general increas from f 


to twenty was made in salaries J 


per cent 


uary 1, 1920, this increase, according to Chan 


eellor Elliott, was merely what should havi 


been given in the ordinary process of prom 
tion during the last six years. The 


“a 
salaries are not adequate and oug 


creased. In some cases they must be increased 


or the chairs will not be filled. Two of th 
highest positions in the College of Agriculture 
at Bozeman are now vacant with no one i! 


sight to take them at the present salaries 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that there is pro 
ably no other place in the United States where 
the teachers’ cottage has been so far developed 
as in the Hawaiian Islands. Cottages are fur 
nished to all teachers except those in the city 
of Honolulu, and these cottages are oftentimes 
really attractive with flowering trees and trop 
ical fruits in the yard, and the space for a good 
garden behind. Until recently these cottages 
were not furnished with the necessary house 
hold equipment, but during the last two or 
three years such equipment has been put in, 
and it is now proposed to add a piano for each 
cottage. 


which are located in all parts of the 


During the summer these cottages, 
island, 
both in the mountains and on the shore, offer 
possibilities for the teachers to change about 
from one part of the islands to another and to 
have a thoroughly good vacation without pay 
ing hotel expenses. 
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CULVER-STOCKTON CoLLeceE, Canton, Mo., 
has recently added $170,000 to its productive 
endowment and over $7,000 have been ex- 
pended for equipment of the science lab- 


oratories. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE INDEX OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 
THE SAGE FOUNDATION , 

Tue report of Dr. Ayres of the Sage Foun- 
dation on “ The Index of State School Sys- 
tems of Education ” has at any rate the merit 
of inviting jealous attention to our schools. 
Having had for many years to do myself 
with some of the beneficent work of the Sage 
Foundation, I regretted, and as commissioner 
for New York State I resented, at first, what 
seemed to me an unfairness in the implica- 
tion of the summary given to the press before 
the appearance of the report, which I had not 
seen. Upon examination of the complete re- 
port, however, I found that it had much of 
value in it. Despite the fact that the index 
for each state does not include all the ecom- 
ponent factors that should be considered in 
making an accurate appraisal of the relative 
efficiency of the several state systems, I feel 
that we have reason to be grateful to Dr. 
Ayres for this disinterested service. The two 
groups of factors upon which he bases his 
estimates, though they are wholly quantita- 
tive, do on the whole indicate qualitative 
values. These two groups of factors, five 
each, are: first, “attendance,” and, second, 
“ expenditures.” 

It should be noted, first of all, that New 
York State in the combination of these two 
groups has made rapid and consistent prog- 
ress during the twenty-eight years, 1890-1918, 
the index number advancing from 41 to 59. 
Educational progress, if these factors be ac- 
cepted as determinative, has not only been 
continuous but it has been more rapid during 
the last eight years of the period than during 
either of the previous decades. What is in- 
dicated, however, is chiefly that in recent 
vears many other states have been spending 
more, relatively, per child for non-salary pur- 
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poses, that is, for the erection of buildings 
and the purchase of equipment. This is of 
course to be expected, because such a state as 
Montana, for example, at the head of the 
list, with a population in 1890 but little 
greater than that of Albany to-day, has built 
and equipped practically all of its schools in 
that period, whereas New York State has 
many thousands of school buildings erected 
and equipped at an earlier period, and still 
in use. Moreover, in the latter part of this 
period, that is, for several years back of 1918, 
almost no new school buildings were erected 
in New York City, which means one half of 
the state, but it is announced that fifty new 
school buildings costing $25,000,000 are either 
under way or are planned for; and many new 
buildings are also in prospect up-state. 
Buffalo, for example, which added but little 
to buildings and equipment in the latter part 
of the period has recently appropriated eight 
millions for new buildings. 

In the average expenditure for teachers’ 
salaries, New York State is fourth in the Dr. 
Ayres’ list (being surpassed only by Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Washington), but with 
the provision made by the legislature this last 
winter, increasing the teachers’ salaries by at 
least twenty millions, New York should be 
taking an even higher place. 

The only items in which there could be 
reasonable criticism of Dr. Ayres’ quanti- 
tative index are in the group having to do 
with attendance. While one hundred per 
cent. would indicate the attendance for two 
hundred days each year of every child of 
school age, no account is taken in Dr. Ayres’ 
reckoning of those who attend private or 
parochial schools; that is, the percentage of 
attendance is reached in his index by count- 
ing only those children who are in a public 
school. Obviously, in a state where the num- 
ber of children in the private and parochial 
schools is large and increasing, and no ac- 
counting is made of their attendance (which 
is the ease in Dr. Ayres’ index number) there 
can be no accurate inference made from this 
percentage as to the actual attendance of the 
children of school age. As a matter of fact, 
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the atte da mM the public schools of New 


York state gradually and rapidly improved 


2 | period up to the vears of the war. 

} } ] | 

Between 1895, the year that the compulsory 
educat I W Was el icted, and the beginning 
t] ar, the percentage of attendance to 


+ falling 


During the war there was a slight falling off 
mut the legislature of 1920 has made it 
possible for the department to be more help- 


ful to the communities in promoting increased 
The only factor. the refore, in which it ean 


I inferred that New York has even rela 
t lv “lagged” is in expenditures for school 


enty-eight vears prior to 1918 may show, 


t s gratil gy to he ibie to state that n the 
t vO vear f the third decade, that is 
t t vears following 1918, the State ot 


New York has made notable progress in its 


scl provisiol it has increased, as stated, 
the salaries of its teachers; it has equalized 


some extent the school burden by laying a 
} 


state tax expressly for school purposes; it has 


ted state wide Tes her pension system; 

, ? 
has inaugurated a part-time school program 
for all boys and girls up to eighteen years of 
age il lages and cities of five thousand in- 
bitants or more; it has greatly strengthened 
ts teacher-training institutions; it has made 


possible better enforcement of attendance re 
lirements; and hundreds of new and better 
school buildings are on the way. The most 
serious problem at present is that of our rural 
schools, but even for these there is prospect 
better day 
Dr. Ayres’ report has helped us not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think, but it has also revealed that the state, 
with all its heavy handicaps, has gone rapidly 
forward. And it is now coming into a better 
stride 
Joun H. FIntey, 
Com missioner of Education 
of the State of New York 


June 15, 1920 
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INTELLIGENT LOYALTY 


IX mos - ‘ 
intermediate s¢ Ni 
pupils at tl is py 
the pledge I alleg I [ 
» my flag d t e] 
S | | < 
rustice f ’ 4 

No one who has heard 
these words can doubt 
which they ar tered or « 


the pledge had been lear 


r 7 
Yor ( 

| «it nilieria 
pu I 
= q*e*T ty 

Bu na I ‘ 

1! I ra reyx 


tion by the pupils in the Speyer Junior Hig 


school, some question was 


ru sed, a 


rite out the pledg ts entire 
The results were astounding Not ’ 
there a large percentage Missyx I 
I! nt have been expected ir 1 the pre ere 
f three difficult words, but there wa 
considerable evidence that for many pu 
hie pled ‘ hiel } uttered } ul , 
thusiasm an pparer aity meat tt I 
? sur ‘ ence wey ; 
i ; " ri} ’ r u 
j l ’ j n } 
th is h (} } } ’ ; wit DT 
! 
the teaching t? t ‘ mu ‘ f 


of the three diffeult words, and answered 


questions. The maximum 


this was four and a half 


diately afterward the boards 


the pledge written again by 


this list there was an aver 


14 of one word, as compared with an average 


of 1.49 misspellings on the 


As evidence of the need 


cited the results of a third 


ige misspelling of 


ime required tor 


minutes. Imme 


the pupils. On 


of drill may bk 


ist one week late r 


with no intervening instruction. This time 


the average number of 


misspellings had 
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almost doubled, being .27 words for each 
pupil. Tuomas H. Brices 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CENTRALIZATION OF AUTHORITY IN 
EDUCATION 


Tue following correspondence is made 
public not to air a personal grievance nor to 
denounce a public official, but as an intro- 
duction to the topic. 

May 7, 1920 

My dear Dr.: I understand from your letter and 
from Mr. that you have decided not to appoint 
me as acting principal during Mr. ’s absence. 
I am sure to be asked the reason and would there- 








fore be pleased to know from you what to say. 
Your very truly, 
May 12, 1929 
My dear ——-: The decision with reference to 
the appointment of an acting principal during the 
year’s leave of absence of Mr. is not to be 
regarded as a negative decision against you or 





any other individual. Therefore, it should not be 
necessary for you to attempt any explanation of 
my action in making the appointment, on any 
point affecting yourself. 

IT am Very truly yours, 


May 13, 1920 


My dear Dr. — 
cision not to appoint me to fill Mr. 


: Your letter, saying that your de 
’s place dur- 
ing his absence is not a negative decision and hence 
does not require explanation, is at hand. You may 
be correct from your point of view but from the 
point of view of most people who know the situa- 
tion, it will, I am sure, be regarded as a negative 
decision and explanation will be sought. Features 
that make this true are: First, an almost universal 
eustom of appointing a member of the faculty to 
act in the absence of the head of an institution; 
second, a principal usually has much to say as to 
faculty appointments and the principal strongly 
urged that I be appointed to act during his ab- 
sence; third, I have long acted in his place when- 
ever he was absent. As I said in my former letter 
the question is sure to be asked. I thought it best 
before telling any one of your decision to give you 
a chance to state your reasons, I still think that 
it would be better for all concerned for you now to 
make a more full statement. I prefer whether you 





do or not, that any public discussion of the matter 

be concerned with the policy involved rather than 

with the personalities. Publie words and acts I do 

not regard as personal, and I assume that we are 

oth honorable men, who are willing to defend our 

words and acts as conducive to public welfare. 
Yours very truly, 


The above merely presents in concrete form 
some live problems of democracy and of edu- 
cational policy—questions of the greatest im- 
portance for the state and nation and par- 
ticularly for educators and education. 

In this case the temporary promotion of an 
individual engaged in publie service was 
vetoed by one man, who by law had exclusive 
authority to do so although, first, custom de- 
manded that some one from the institution 
be appointed; second, his immediate superior 
whose place he was to fill, recommended him 
and, third, he had for years acted in place of 
the head of the institution when he was 
absent; fourth, his colleagues all petitioned 
that he appointed. The reason for not ap 
pointing him are refused and the petition was 
never even acknowledged. Those familiar 
with the facts believe that the reason is that 
the teacher concerned showed more than the 
usual boldness in advocating polices that he 
believed to be for the good of his institution 
and for the state, although he never failed to 
cooperate. 

Some of the questions suggested by these 
facts are: First, is the present tendency 
toward centralization in education a good 
thing, especially when it puts arbitrary power 
in the hands of men who are not directly con- 
nected with the institutions over which they 
exercise authority. 

Second, if the authority is placed in the 
hands of such an official, what policy should 
he adopt with regard to exercising it? Shall 
he use that authority in deciding what shall 
be done in the various institutions and how 
it shall be done, using his judgment as to 
what is best in each individual case, or shall 
he after consultation with all concerned deter- 
mine the general policy and decide the ques- 
tions of relations of institutions to each other 














l ¢ i i | en ieave t the 

le of « nstitution and their eorps of 
eachers the decisions of all questions that 
neern chiefly those institutions ? 


In many states there has been a marked 


hange trom local to centralized control of 


public schools and of state institutions. In 
the state where this correspondence took place, 
those who have been given the authority have 
exercised it and the heads of local institutions 
ind their faculties have had less chance t 
exercise initiative and to decide purely local 
questions than formerly. The case given here 
s only a more extreme case of this exercise 
if the personal judgment by the one in au- 


thority without being reprehensible in any 


The question is not one of the personality 
f the official in question, for he is not auto 
eratic in manner and often discusses freely 
problems with his subordinates and believes 
imself to be democratic. Is it not almost 
evitable that in four cases out of five that 


1) 


vy will favor those wh 


iss of teachers and administrators shal] be 
me a lot of timid rabbits? We hear mucl 
rw of industrial democracy. Is not edue 

onal democracy of far greater importance? 


very teacher should concern himself 


! if em n \ Or ls OWN Sake and 
nat of his profession, but tor the rood ot the 
+ » tay hoc ‘ ' + 
\ 4 : ernme! we re prepa 
ig cit ens 


Either the tendency to centralization of 
1uthority in education must be checked and 
more perfect plans of democratic contr 
developed or, if centralized authority is con- 
tinued, its arbitrary exercise must be checked 
by public opinion of well-informed policy if 
their acts are to be nade public instead 
acting according to their personal incli1 


na 
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racv must ¢ rag’ 
eachne! ! | 

officials by pitiless publi 
mission f educati 
Americans. 

The fina] letter rol 

I want to say that I } 
very impersonally and that 
reasons you state constitut 
the a pointment of al I 

On a matter of gener 
that any posit n &si l \ 
any perso! that whenevy 
should be filled by thos 
nh such a Way as th 
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This brings ut ( 
rolling the action t ti 
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the 1 ip nted or the 
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ntelligence and experience 
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therefore again raise the question 


of the effect of such a policy upon the quality 
of the teachers and upon their morale. It 
teachers are not informed as to what is nec- 
essary to secure appointment and promotion 
} the head 


; + 


except that they must be chosen by 
judgment, how 
Will 
adminis 

If this 
continues, what sort of a personnel will occupy 


llow Cali 


progress be promoted when faithful perform- 


according to his best 
advancement ¢ 


of the 


method 


will teachers strive for 


not courting the favor chiet 


trator be the obvious used ¢ 


the ‘better positions. educational 


claim for recognition 


thinking is at a 


anee of work is no 


and when all independent 
discount ? 


X 


QUOTATIONS 


WOMEN AND THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 


THE unanimous decision of Oxford Convo- 


cation that, from the fortheoming Michaelmas 
term, women may be matriculated and ad- 
the university has not 


The Syndicate 


mitted to degrees in 


been followed at Cambridge. 
given 


Half 


women 


appointed to consider the subject has 
divided. 
that 


the university advice equally 
of the 
should be admitted to full membership under 


members recommend 


certain limitations intended to preserve the 


independence of the education of the two 
half 


university for women centered at the present 


sexes, recommend a new independent 
women’s colleges but preserving the existing 


links 


sity. 


between those colleges and the univer- 


The 


have in common the idea that 


two Cambridge reports appear to 
the education 
of men and the education of women should be 
largely independent. Thus Oxford and Cam- 
bridge seem to stand for widely opposed prin- 
Oxford any 


governmental 


ciples ; is willing to ignore, at 


rate for and administrative 
sex, Cambridge is 
Neither, 


sumably, denies that women include scholars, 


purposes, distinctions of 


anxious to emphasize them. pre- 


scientists, and mathematicians of the first 
Cambridge in particular has no right 


Miss Fawcett in 1890 was placed 


rank. 


to do so 


above the Senior Wrangler, and in the follow- 
ing year was placed in the first division of 
the first class of Part II. of the Mathematica 
Tripos, probably the most reeondite of a 


examinations. Miss Cave-Brown-Cave was 
Fifth Miss 
Hudson in 1901 took the same place as Miss 
Miss 


tirst 


equal to Wrangler in 1898, 


Faweett ten years before. In 1887 

Ramsay was in the first division of the 
class of the Classical Tripos, and there was 
that Many 
placed in the 
different times. In the Moral Science Tripos 
in 1884 Miss Hughes took 


the only first of the vear. In the 


no man in division. women, in- 


deed, have been division at 
a first, hers being 
advanced 


thinking necessary for this tripos women have 


achieved notable results. In the Natural 
Science Tripos they have done brillian t 
things for a long period of years. This is 


also true of the History Tripos and the Ee 
In the Medieval and Modern 


Languages Tripos for three successive years 


nomies Tripos. 


women obtained firsts when no man was i 
that class, and on many occasions the number 
of firsts obtained by women has exceeded the 


number obtained by men. We draw attention 
as suggesting that there is no 


difference 


those higher ranges of educa 


to these facts 


essential intellectual between men 
and women in 
tion which produce the thinkers who have 


made permanent contributions to human 


knowledge. There 1s, in fact, a prima facts 


case against the doctrine that the education 
of women should be something different from 
the education of men. 

Two very interesting and thoughtful letters 


May 27 
subject Mr. 


in our columns of and to-day deal 
with this 
Oxford 


to the belief that an independent university 


Ernest Barker, an 


scholar of great distinction, inclines 


In such an 
1 yh Ww 


They are 


for women is the better course. 


institution they are not tempted to 
the curricula and methods of men. 
independent and can develop their own type 
of life. 
something lower or higher, “but something 
simply different.” Mr. 
supported the admission of women to Oxford, 


It is not, he urges, the question of 


Barker has always 
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so that he is not arguing in any reactionary 


spirit. He puts his case with admirable 
temper, and we should be the last to criticize 
appears to us 
mix two entirely separate questions. In pure 
learning and thought it is difficult to 


conceive of differences of sex as meaning at 


it as untenable, though it 
pure 


the most anything more than differences of 
temperament, differences that may well exist 
men. If there 


is a prevailing temperament in women which 


between two women or two 


has its peculiar value in matters of research, 
Mr. Barker has still to show that that temper 
best when it is a cloistered 


ament is at its 


temperament. It may be so, but the history 
of the Middle Ages does not point in that 
direction. Another Oxford man, Mr. H. H. 
Williams, the principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
replies to Mr. Barker in our issue of to-day 
by asking whether he does not greatly under- 
estimate the reasons which have made greater 
coeducation of men 


facilities for the same 


women in the universities an urgent 


Williams 


crease in the cooperation of women with men 


and 
necessity? Mr. urges that an in- 
in most departments of national life has be- 


Barker has 


admitted this necessity, but we do not know 


come a pressing necessity. Mr. 


that that admission settles the question which 
from Mr. Barker’s point of view is an ulti- 
mate question resting on an ultimate dis- 
tinction between men and women which can 
not be affected by current demands and ap- 
that ultimate 


refuse to 


parent necessities. It is dis- 


tinction which admit, but 


even if it is admitted that there is a quality 


many 
of “femaleness” restricted to the female sex, 
the history of mankind seems to show that 
it is at its best when associated with “ male- 
ness,” and the characteristic must be hered 
itary. 

It seems almost banal to descend from these 
serene investigations into the nature and 
composition of personality to the other ques- 
tion discussed by these eminent Oxford au- 
thorities, the question of the exclusion of 
women or the limitation of the number ad- 
the ground that 


mitted on the number of 


must be limited. 


university 


students in a 
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There is a great deal of difficulty connected 
with this question of the limitation of num 


We are 
not inclined to adopt Mr. Williams’s view of 


bers, be the persons men or women. 


an automatic restriction of numbers by exact 
ing a high educational standard of admission 


if this means the abolition of what is known 


as the poll or pass degree A university, 1! 


it is to retain the peculiar qualities which 
are the unique virtue of Oxford and Cam 
bridge, needs the presence of all sorts and 
conditions of men. It is something more 


than a place of higher learning and research 


It is a mirror of the national life which 


reflects that life as focused in the university 


into all parts of the Empire. It is probable 
that the question of numbers will adjust itself 
as other universities multiply and increase in 
this ques 


ambition. If this proves to be so, 


tion does not affect the issue whether women 
should 
est sense of the ancient universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. We believe that Oxford has 


right 


or should not be members in the full 


course, and will reap the 


The London 


adopted the 
reward of being first in the field 


Times Educationa Supple ment 


READING LIST ON RECREATION 


Piay and recreation have come to occupy 
an important place in current ec neepti ms ot 
education Children are what they plays 
» 4 } | 
Reereation and piay are aiso recognized iis 
necessary to a full and wholesome com 


munity life. 


Vacation time is peculiarly recreation tim: 


Many teachers will become temporary play 
leaders devoting full time to the work 
Others will devote their spare time to it 
Still others will be asked for suggestions by 


members of the community upon whom falls 


the burden of looking after the children when 


the doors of the school have closed for the 
long vacation. It is timely, therefore, to call 


recreation 


books on 


is more satisfying than to 


attention to a few 
Nothing 
during the 


pursue 


leisure of vacation without in 


structor or without classroom requirements 


some important line of study and to cultivate 
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High 


It is expected that pre- 


Courses in Mathematies for Schools, 


and Mental Tests. 
reports on all of 


liminary these topics will 


be ready for consideration by the committee 


at its next meeting on September 2, 3 and 4. 
The attention of experimental schools through- 
out the country is called to the report on this 
subject being prepared by the committee by 
Mr. Raleigh Schorling of the Lineoln School, 


New York City. Any 


or schools giving experimental 


experimental schools 
courses in 


mathematies who desire to be represented in 


this report should communicate with Mr. 
Schorling without delay, if they have not 
already done so. A subcommittee on the 


Standardization of Terminology and Symbol 
Professor D. E. 
and a subcommittee on Junior College Mathe- 
with Mr. A. C. 
appointed. J. W. 
Schorling and W. F 


to take steps to initiate investigations into 


ism with Smith as chairman 


matics Olney as chairman 


were Young, Raleigh 


Downey were authorized 


the mathematical elements entering into va- 
rious industries, professions, vocations, ete. 

A budget for the coming year based on the 
recent appropriation of the General Educa- 
tion Board of $25,000 for the use of the com- 
mittee in completing its work was adopted. 
It is hoped that the the 
allowed for traveling expenses in this budget 


increase in item 
will make it possible for representatives of the 


committee to reach educational meetings in 
all seetions of the country where such repre- 
sentatives are desired to discuss the various 
reports of the committee. Nearly 70 organi- 


zations are at present actively cooperating 
with the committee and it is hoped that many 
others will communicate with the chairman 
in the interest of furthering the nation-wide 
study and diseussion which is already under 
way. J. W. Young, 24 Musgrove Building, 
Hanover, New Hampshire and J. A. F oberg, 
3829 North Tripp Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
chairman and vice-chairman, 


were reelected 


respectively, of the committee for the ensuing 
year. 
J. W. Youne, 
Mathematical Requirements 
Chairman, National Committee 


A DECLARATION! 
that the 


single force for the creation and preservation 


BELIEVING education is greatest 


+ 


of such a citizenship as is needed in a demoe 


racy and that the teacher is the most powerful 


agent in any scheme of Americanization, we, 
the teachers of the public schools of New 
York City, herein express our conception 
our duties and our rights. 

We believe that teachers should be fitted 


for their work by inclination, character, in 


telligence and training. 


We believe that a teacher’s preparation is 
vever complete; that it should change with 


society’s demands, advance with the progress 
of knowledge, and broaden with the compiex 
ity of modern civilization. 

We believe that a teacher’s work compr 
hends more than the requirements of a course 
of study. It 


action, 


altruistic 
and 
fostering an intelligent patriotism, and, since 
all these 
demand that the teacher be an upright person, 


includes inculeating 


promoting civie responsibility, 


are best taught by example, they 


a respectable citizen, and be actively loyal 
within and without the school. 

To attract, secure and retain teachers with 
skill and 
should be 


paid salaries commensurate with these require 


training, 
that 


such ideals, equipment, 


experience, we believe they 
ments, adequate to the style of living nec- 
essary to maintain self-respect and to secure 
the respect of others, sufficient for continued 
for 


study and travel, and proportionate to the 


growth through time, and opportunity 
return from other professions making equal 
demands on the individual entering them. 
We that to be efficient a 
must be contented, and, if possible, happy. 


He should work among healthful and pleasant 


believe teacher 


surroundings, with physical equipment ade- 


quate for his work and with classes small 
enough to preserve the individuality of their 
members. He must be free from financial 


worry, have the respect of the public, and 


1 Adopted by The Teachers’ Council, New York 
City. The declaration was endorsed by 19,003 


teachers from a total of 19,401 public voters. 
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the confidence of his professional superiors. 
He should be given the opportunity to make 
his personality felt by the largest possible 
number and to have his talents and his efforts 
‘contribute to educational progress. 

We believe that teachers have the same 


‘ight to organize for greater efficiency, pro- 
tection of rights, professional advancement, 


ind adequate salaries as have other citizens 
and to collect by contributions, or voluntary 
funds 


We also believe that any 


assessments, the necessary to support 


such organization. 


attempt to influence or control the lawful 


activities of teachers outside of the hours of 
employment is unwise, unjust, unnecessary 
and oppressive. 


We believe that our profession should be 


= 


freed from the irritation of unintelligent lay 
from the blight of politics in ap- 


from the 


criticism, 
advancement, and 


of official repression or too 


pointment or 
effect 
detailed guidance. 

Finally, we believe that unless the average 
ability staff is 
lowered by the withdrawal of the able or the 


numbing 


and morale of the teaching 
admission of the unfit through letting down 
the standards, the teachers may be relied upon 
their full civic, patriotic and profes- 
If a few should fail in this it is 
unjust for any individual or organization to 


to do 


sional duty. 


aceuse all. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
A COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS OF 
EVALUATING TEST MATERIAL 


Tue application of statistical methods to 
the evaluation of pedagogical test exercises, 
lends itself in general to two distinct types 
Either the 
a large number of judges for the 


of procedure. material is sub- 
mitted to 
purpose of securing opinions or judgments 
which are to be treated statistically, or the 
material itself is submitted for solution to a 
large number of subjects representing in a 
general way the sort of subjects with whom 
the test itself is ultimately to be used. The 
former method, often called the method of 
judgments, has been used extensively in the 
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development of certain scales for the measure 
ment of educational products, such as Thorn 
dike’s Handwriting Scale, and the Hillegas 
Scale for the Measurement of Merit of 
lish The second 


much procedure, has 


Eng 
Composition.” method, a 


more objective been 


used in a 
test 


number of careful evaluations of 


material, for example, Dr. Trabue*® i: 


the evaluation of his Completion-Test exer 
Dr. W oody* in the development o! 
Drs. Ayr 


Buckingham,® and Ashbaugh? in the deviation 


C1ses, by 


his arithmetical scales, and by 


of their spelling scales. 


The method used by Ayres in the ak vel Pp 


ment of his Handwriting Secale, while differ 


le. . 
ing slight y trom the two general types I 


procedure mentioned above, is so limited in 
that it can 
method. In 
case he used the legibility of the manuscripts 


its possibilities of application 


scarcely 


iy be ealled a genera! this 
as the basis for sealing them, a method which 
seems to be largely limited to the problem of 
handwriting. 

Records obtained as a result of submitting 
test material to subjects for solution may be 
treated in one of three ways. First, the time 
required for the subjects to ace 


set task 


mplish the 
This has 


may be used as a basis. 


1 Thorndike, Dr, E, L., ‘‘ Handwriting,’’ Teach- 
ers College Record, March, 1910. 

2 Hillegas, Dr. Milo B., ‘‘Seale for Measurement 
of English Composition,’’ Teachers College Record, 
Vol. 13, 1912. 

} Trabue, Dr. M. R.., 
Teachers 


‘*Completion-test Language 


College, Columbia University 
Contribution to Education, No. 77 
4 Woody, Dr. Clifford, ‘‘ Measurement of 


Achievements in Arithmetic,’’ 


Some 
Teachers College, 
Columbia Contribution to 
No. 80. 

5 Ayres, Dr. L. P., 
ity in Spelling 
York City. 

6 Buckingham, Dr. B. R., ‘‘ Spell 
Teachers College, 


Education 


University Edueation, 


‘Measuring Seale for Abil 


ng Ability; its 
Measurement and Distribution,’’ 
Columbia 
No. 59. 
7 Ashbaugh, Dr. E. J., ‘‘Th 


Seales, 


University Contributions to 


their Derivatior Uses and Lin 


University of Iowa Study, 1919 
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been done in the ease of certain psychological 
studies, as for example, in the standardization 
of certain opposite stimulus words reported 
by Professor King and Mr. Gold.’ Second, 
the combination of the two factors, the time 
required for the solution, and the errors made 
in the solution of the task, may be used as a 
basis. This procedure was followed by Dr. 
Kelly® in the standardization of the silent 
reading exercises used in his tests. The 
third basis is in terms of the percentage of 
error made in the solution of the task, dis- 
regarding the time element. Such a _ pro- 
cedure was followed by Trabue* in the devel- 
opment of his Completion-Test Language 
Seales. 

In connection with the development of a 
series of tests for the measurement of a cer- 
tain language ability the data were secured 
in such a manner as to permit the evaluation 
to be made by the last two of the three 
methods mentioned above, viz., the Time- 
Error method, and the percentage of error 
of P. E. method. The former arbitrarily 
combines the factors of speed and accuracy. 
The latter disregards speed using only the 
accuracy of solution as a basis. It is com- 
monly called the P. E. method since it is 
customary to use the probable error as a unit 
in which to express the values after they have 
been located on a linear seale through the 
use of the normal curve of probability. It is 
the purpose of this article to present for com- 
parison the results of applying these two 
methods of evaluation to the same set of 
exercises. 

In order to secure data permitting this 
comparison it is apparent that data on two 
factors, rate of work as represented by the 
time required for the solution of an exercise, 
and accuracy of work as represented by the 
percentage of accuracy with which the exer- 


8 King, Dr. Irving, and Gold, H., ‘‘ A Stand- 
ardization of Certain Opposites Tests,’’ Jour. Educ, 
Psych., Vol. 7, 1916. 

® Kelly, Dr. F. J., ‘‘The Kansas Silent Reading 
Tests,’’ Bulletin No. 3, Studies by the Bureau of 
Educational Measurements and Standards, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, 1915. 








cises were solved, were necessary. By follow- 
ing a procedure similar to that followed by 
Dr. Kelly® the tests were submitted for solu- 
tion to over 1,600 children in grades three 
to eight. The test exercises were given in 
such a fashion as to permit the careful deter- 
mination of the length of time required on 
the average for the solution of a given exer- 
else, Later these test slips were checked for 
accuracy of solution disregarding the time re 
quired, for use in the application of the 
second method. 

In the evaluation of the material on the 
combined time error basis two distinct prob 
lems arise: (1) What relation is to exist be 
tween the time required for doing a given 
exercise and the percent of error made in 
doing it? (2) How does the relative difficulty 
of an exercise which requires a given number 
of seconds for solution by fifth grade children 
compare with the difficulty of an exercise 
which requires the same length of time on the 
average for third-grade children? It is eyvi- 
dent that any combination of two variables 
such as rate of work and accuracy must be 
arbitrary. In this study the combination was 
effected by the determination of the average 
length of time required for the correct solu 
tion of an exercise. To illustrate, a given 
exercise required a total 2640 seconds for 
sixty children in a given grade group to solve 
it. However, fifteen solved it incorrectly. 
So the 2,640 seconds was divided by 45, the 
number of children who solved it correctly, 
which gave an average of 58.6 seconds per 
child, solving it correctly. A unit exercise 
was then selected and each exercise value 
divided by it in order to place them all on 
a unit basis. 

The remaining exercises were treated in a 
similar manner, thus giving the answer to the 
first question raised above. The answer to 
the second question involves a more extensive 
treatment of the data. In general, the im- 
provement in ability to solve the exercises 
from grade to grade is indicated in terms of 
the average unit value of the exercises given 
in common to successive grades. These rela- 
tions are later reduced to a common base of 





| im ; 
| eI I ed culty expe rienced DY 
e childre est grade in which th 
xereises were givel 1 then arranged f 
he three grades in which they were given in 
nmol In this manner an average grade 
ship for each group of three grades 


s obtained. It is evident that of two exer 
ses requiring the same time for solution 
iven in different grade groups the one in the 
her grade group must have a correspond 

higher value. This is tl] 

--grade relationships. An illustration will 
ce this clear. Take for example an exercise 
is given in grades four, five and six. 

[he average time for this exercise was 77.7 
seconds, which is 1.3 times the unit exercise 
selected. However, the group containing the 
unit bears a relationship to the group con- 
1ining the exercise under consideration of 
81.3 to 65.7. Therefore by multiplying the 
value 1.3 by 81.3 and dividing by 65.7 a 

lue of 1.6 points is obtained for the exercise. 

In a similar manner the values reported for 
this method were obtained. 

[he fundamental assumption lying back of 
the P. E. method is that the quality under 
consideration tends to assume the typical bell- 
shaped distribution commonly known as the 
Normal or Probability surface of frequency. 
The unit in which the values are expressed 
is one of the common measures of variability 
known as the probable error. From a care 
fully computed table of values, the percent- 
ages of accuracy with which a given exercise 
is solved is changed into terms of this unit. 
That is, the values are expressed in terms of 
the number of P. E. units that a given 
exercise lies from the median for the grade 
in which it was given. The growth in ability 
to solve the exercises from grade to grade is 
measured in terms of the change in the P. E. 
distance of the exercises from the medians 
for the successive grades. In this manner it 
is possible to determine how many units a 
grade has improved over the grade below it 
in the ability to solve these exercises. This 
grade relationship must be determined in 


order to give the proper weight to exercises 


given in common to several grades. 
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As a result of these two types of procedure 


the pairs of values for each of the following 


twenty-five selected exercises shown in Table 
[. were obtained. The first column shows 
the serial number of the exercise, the second 
shows the values as obtained by the Time- 


Error method, and the third the values ob- 
tained by the P. E. method. 
interesting 


The 


met hods are 


From these data a number of 


points of difference are noted. values 


obtained by the two roughly 


equal except in the cases of the more difficult 
exercises where the Time-Error values show a 


rather sudden increase. However, if a com- 


parison is made between the average values 


of the three easiest exercises with the three 
hardest as found by both methods it is found 
that the wider 


variability. 


Time-Error method has the 


The 


of exercises 39,36 and 31 is .73, and of exer- 


average Time-Error value 


cises 68,92, and 111 is 28.9 points. The aver- 
values of these same exercises are 
ATT and 5.9 respectively. The ratio of 28.9 
to .73 is 39. The ratio of 5.9 to .477 is 12.3, 


age P. E. 


showing that on this basis the Time-Error 
values range over three times as widely as 
the P. E. values. This wide range of the 


Time-Error values is further shown when the 


values are considered in terms of 


It will be noted that exer- 


extreme 
the unit exercise. 
cise 35, which has a value of unity for the 
Time-Error method is only 2.3 per cent. of 
the value of exercise 111, which has a value 
of 43.2 points. Contrasted with this for the 
ge 
a value of 1.4 P. EF. 
the value of exercise 111. 


method it is found that exercise 35 with 
units is 21.9 per cent. of 


On the other hand, there is a surprisingly 
close resemblance between the values obtained 
by the two methods for certain of the exer- 
ciss, as for example, exercises 31, 32, 35, 37, 
45, 49, 57, and 71. 
puted for the two series shows a very high 


A rank correlation com- 
degree of similarity, “r” being .98. 


Harry A. GREENE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF REPRE 
SENTATIVES FROM JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Tue Bureau of Education announces a con- 
ference at St. Louis, on June 30 and July 1, 
with the following program: 
Chairman: James M. Wood, president of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 
Zook, specialist in 


Wash 


Executive secretary: George F 


higher education, Bureau of Edueation, 


ington, D. C. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, AFTERNOON SESSION 
Informal Reception 

Introductory statement: GrorGe F. Zoox, Bureau 
of Education. 

A better organization of higher education in the 
United States: P. P. Ciuaxton, U. 8S. 
sioner of Education. 

The universities and the junior college movement: 
A. Ross HILL, president of the University of 
Missouri. 

The function of the junior college: JAMES M. 
Woop, president of Stephens College, Columbia, 


Commis- 


Missouri. 
Evening Session 
Denominational education and the junior college 
movement: G, F. WINFIELD, president of Wesley 
College, Greenville, Texas, 
The advantages of JOHN W. 
MILLION, president of Hardin College, Mexico, 


junior colleges: 
Missouri. 

Military institutes as junior colle 
FLEAGLE, Marion Institute, Marion, Ala. 


ges: Frep K. 


THURSDAY, JULY 1, FORENOON SESSION 

The growth and development of public junior col- 
leges in the United States: J. STANLEY Brown, 
president of the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, De Kalb, Il. 

The administration and control of public junior 
colleges: E. M. BAINTER, president of the Kan- 
sas City Junior College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Problems in public junior colleges: Davin Mac- 
KENZIE, dean of the Detroit Junior College, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Afternoon Session 


F. M. Mc- 


The curriculum of junior colleges: 


DowELL, dean of Graceland College, Lamoni, Ia. 
schools: T. C. 
Polytechnic Insti- 


completion 
Bradley 


Junior colleges as 
BURGESS, 


tute, Peoria, Ill. 


director, 
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Understanding and Progress 








are Insured by the “Helps” 


IN 


Place’s Beginning Latin 








3y Pertey Oaktanp Ptiace, Litt.D., Professor of Latin, 
Syracuse University. 398 pages. 144 illustrations. 


Five full pages in color. 


“SUGGESTIONS ( Teach the pupil how to study 
FOR STUDY” and thus save time 


{ Compel him to measure his 


“SPEED TESTS” 


| efficiency 


{ Aid him in learning case and 
“SIGNAL FLAGS” - 


{ inflection endings 


( Impress on the pupil the inter- 


“GAMES” 


( relation of English and Latin 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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The Myers Mental Measure 


By CAROLINE E. Myers and Garry C. Myers, 
Psychologist and Director of Education, 
Recruit Educational Center, Camp Upton, 
New York. 

Is the first and only group intelligence scale 
applicable to all ages. 

Was checked up with Stanford Binet on 300 
school chilaren and was found to correlate very 
highly (around .80) within each grade. 

Will find your bright children during the 
first twenty minutes of the first day at school 
and will show in the same time the relative in- 
telligence rating of all your children of any age 
and grade. 

HOW: TO_ USE! THE, RATINGS 


Divide the numerical score of each child 
by his chronological age. Then rank the 
children of a given grade in order of these 
intelligence quotients (This slightly more re- 
liable than ranking by mere scores). Begin 
at the top and count off the number of children 
desired for the brightest class, those for the next 
brighest, and so on through the grade. 

A few weeks after such classification, those 
children who advance more slowly or more 
rapidly than their class would indicate should 
be given a standardized individual test. 

Price $3.00 per hundred, less in large quantities 


THE SENTINEL Pennsylvania 


Carlisle 











Harvard University 
Division of Education 
Summer-School Courses in 
Education 
July 6 to August 14, 1920 


Courses for superintendents, secondary- 
school teachers and principals, teachers of Eng- 
lish, French, mathematics, social studies, Ameri- 
canization workers, vocational counselors, 
special-class teachers. Courses in educational 
psychology, educational measurement, voca- 
tional education, the junior high school. Prop- 
erly qualified candidates may present a program 
of Summer-School work in fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the Master's degree. 

The course for special-class teachers will be 
given by Dr. Epwin A. SHAW, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Tufts College, and Dr. 
WALTER E. FERNALD, Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts School for the Feebleminded, 
Waverley, Mass. 

For further information, address the Secre- 
tary of the Division of Education, Lawrence 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 











University of Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28th to August 2Ist 


The School of Childhood will be in op- 
eration as part of a complete Demonstra- 
tion School, and will be open for observa- 
tion to students. 

Courses will be offered in the theory 
underlying modern or experimental educa- 
tion and those setting forth the practical 
phases of it as applied to the kindergarten 
and primary grades. 


A two weeks’ Course in Educational Meas- 
urements, June 28th to July 10th. 


Educational Problems of Pennsylvania 
Given by the 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 


Over two hundred Courses in all depart- 
ments. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


New York State College 
of Agriculture 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 3—August 33 


Courses in agriculture, botany, zoology, 
bacteriology, forestry, home economics, 
rural organization, and rural education. 


Instruction in rural education is especi- 
ally designed to meet the needs of county 
and district superintendents, supervisors 
of rural schools and supervisors of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 


For announcement apply to the 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Secretary 
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University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 1920 


June 28th to August 6th 
Law School, June 28th to Sept. 3d 
350 Courses. 230 Instructors. Graduate 
and under-graduate work leading to the 
bachelor’s and higher degrees. Letters and 
Science, Medicine, Engineering, Law and 
Agriculture (including Heme Economics). 


Teachers’ Ceurses in high-school sub- 
jects. Groups of Courses in Americaniza- 
tion and in Community Leadership. Strong 
programs in all academic departments. Ex- 
ceptional research facilities. 


Favorable Climate. Lakeside Advantages 


One fee for all courses, $20, except Law 
(10 weeks) $32. 


For detailed announcements, address 


REGISTAR, UNIVERSITY 











We Announce 


NEW GEOGRAPHY 
BOOK TWO 


(Frye-Atwood Geographical Series 


The first textbook to supply 
a full set of maps to illustrate 
the new regional method of 
teaching geography. They 
represent the last word in the 
map-making art. They must 


be seen to be appreciated. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


7o Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











MADISON WISCONSIN 
Science 
\ weeklv journal devoted to the advancement Th Hi h S h ] 
f 1ence Published every Friday. e ig Cc oOo 


$6.00 a year; 15 cents a copy 


The Scientific Monthly 


An ited magazi evoted to the dif 


$5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy 


The American Naturalist 
4 bi-monthly journal. established i 1247 
voted to t] biological iences with special refer 
ence to t] factors of organic evolution 


$5.00 a year; $1.00 a copy 


School and Society 


\ weekly journal covering the field of Educa 
tion in relation to the problems of American democ- 
racy Published every Saturday. 


$5.00 a year; 15 cents a copy 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Garrison, N. Y. 





Lancaster, Pa, 


A Study of Origins and Tendencies 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, Ph.D. 


With an Introduction by 


JOHN CALVIN HANNA 
State Supervisor of High Schools, Illinois 
Marginal notes, appendices, chart, bibli- 
ography. Pp. xix, 458. $2.00 net. 

A basal book for the of the High 
School—its origin, meaning, and mission. It 
traces graphically and interestingly the evolu- 
tion of ideals, curriculs thods, and educa- 


mit as, a 
tional, social, and po 


study 


. 

litical relations of the 
secondary school generally and particu'arly 
of the High School. 


“A contribution of unusual merit. . . . It 
is a work of originality and independence, and 
gives us for the first time a genetic approach 
and point of view. . Should make an epoch 


in the discussion of the subject -Preside 
G. Stanley Hall, in Ped. Sem., Mch., 1917. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Common Sense 


Will Tell You— 


that a message visualized gets into the student’s conscious- 
ness much faster than the message spoken. Tie up the spoken 
word with the picturized word through the 


Bausch [omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


A superior equipment producing sharp, clear, vivid im- 
ages. Automatic, noiseless, economical. Even distribution 
of light is insured by the new gas-filled Mazda lamp. Com- 
bination models, projecting both slides and opaque objects 
such as maps, post-cards, photos, etc., $81.00 up. Models 
for slides only, $50.00 up. 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©C. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


aay Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 
Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range 

['y Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism 
Binoculars, Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= that toes may see as 
=" better and firther == : 











